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‘We hold these truths to be self-evident: that all men are created equal, and endowed by thei 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the-pursuit df happiness.” — be hoe he nowy # with certain 
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‘OUR OWN AFFAIRS. 


“The present number closes the thirteenth vo- 
jume. There has been some delay’in getting 
out two or three of the last numbers, the cause 
of which when explained, will be sufficient, it is 
presumed, to satisfy all who are interested. The 
proprictor has been absent for about six months. 
He has been detained much longer from 'home 
‘than he expected, by circumstances over which 
he had no ‘control. It will be seen by a letter 
‘on another page, that he had nearly fallen a mar- 
‘tyr to his zeal in the cause of an-injured people. 
The detention which his illness occasioned, left 
me in a state of uncertainty. No provision hed 
‘heen made for defraying the expense ef the pub- 
‘lication longer than three ot four months; and 
very few remittances were made by subscribers. 
Under these circumstances I knew not how to 
act—no funds on hand—and “as for this Lundy,” 
‘who had turned his back on Egyptian bondage, 
and led the way to the promised land of free- 
dom, “ we wot not what had become of him.” 

The information, however, recently received 

from him, enables us to determine tpon our fu- 
ture course. The paper will be continued as 
heretofore, upon the same plan=the same prin- 
¢iples will be advocated, and the same doctrines 
promulgated. It will be issued regularly and 
punctually every month. ‘The location, how- 
ever, will be changed from Washington, D. C. 
‘to Philadelphia. To give a little time to make 
‘the necessary arrangements, the first number of 
the next volume will be issued in the month o 
January, 1834. After which, subscribers may 
depend.upon receiving their papers punctually 
every month. 

We think the reasons above assigned for the 
delay in sending out some of the late numbers 
will be deemed sufficient, and that our patrons 
will make due allowance for unavoidable con- 
tingencies. 

NEW YORK ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

A society has lately been otganized in the 


city of New York, with the above title, of which | 


Arthur Tappan is president, Elizar Wright, jr. 
corresponding secretary, and Chatles W. Den- 
nison, recording secretary. The mecting for 


forming the society was called at Clinton Hall, || 


abolitionists were grossly misrepresented. The 
citizens, and especially “southern gentlemen,” 
then in the city, were called upon to assemble at 
the time and place ef meeting, to put down ‘the 
abolitionists. In consequence of the excitement 
thus produced, they were not permitted to méet 
at Clinten Hall. The abolitionists, however, 
met at another place, and transacted all-their 
business peaceably, and adjourned without being 
molested. A mob coHeeted at Clinton Hall, but 
not finding their prey, they were some time in 
finding out where the “Fanatics” were assem- 
bled. -As soon as they discovered their place of 
meeting, they followed them more like maniacs 
than civilized men, uttering threats and denun- 
ciations as they went, against particular ‘indivi- 
duals whom they named. But they were again 
disappointed. The abolitionists had finished 
their business before they arrived. 

These things happened—* oh! tell it not mn 
Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askalon !” 
—these things happened in New Yorr—a city 
adorned with numerois Christian churches, and 
where the society for educating ministers of the 
Christian religion annually assemble, and the: 
site of dil the principal benevolent associations of 
the day. 

But do these ‘practical heathens think to put 
down abolitionists by such means? No man 
who deserves the name of a friend to universal 
emancipation, will be deterred from performing 
his duty to his country and ‘to his God, by the 
savage yells of an infuriated mob, or the silly 
ravings of unprincipled editors?—such means 





for putting them down will only stimulate them 
to renewed zeal in the righteous cause, and 
prove to all sober and discreet men, the necessity 
of rallying around the standard of freedom, and 
sustaining the principles sét forth in the decla- 
ration of independence. The moral pollution 
of slavery has spread far and wide, and must be 
opposed by moral remedies, or a. just God will 
call ‘us to a terrible reckoning for our wicked.- 
ness. 

‘We have not room ‘to say mofe at present. 
The subject will be resumed hereafter. 


a 


| GARRISON’S SPEECH. 
We have given part of the debate at a public 








by public notice, in which these friendly to im- 
mediate emancipation were invited to attend. A 
‘tremendous ‘excitement was got up by the in- 


| meeting held in London, on the subject of Afri- 
| can colonization. As there has been a great deal 
| of misrepresentation in some of our newspapers 








flammatory remarks of some of the New York 
‘editors, in which the views and objects of the 


‘in regard to Garrison’s remarks at that meet- 
} ing, we have given his speech at length. Read 
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it and judge for yourselves. We would be glad 
to republish the speech of O’Connel, on the same 
occasion, but cannot, at this time for want of 
room. ‘The introduction of this debate, and the 
extracts we have made from the pampliet of 
Elizur Wright, jr. on the “Sin of Slavery,” have 
excluded our usual variety. But we intend to 
commence in carnest with the new. year,,and 
have. made our arrangements for furnishing our 
readers. with a faithful, exposition of the state. of 
the anti-slavery cause in our future numbers., 
A wide field is opened before us in which to 
labor. The enemies of human rights are vigi- 
lant and active. Every artifice which ingenuity 
can devise will be resarted to for the purpose of 
casting odium upon the friends of universal 
emancipation. Threats and denunciations will 
be fulminated against them.. But no new thing 
has happened to us. Our lot is the lot of all the 
benefactors of the human race, from the Saviour 
to the least of his disciples., Their services have 
heen rewarded by slander and persecution. But 
truth will eventually triumph over error and.de- 
lusion. The light will yet shine out of darkness, 
and; dispel the gloom that now prevails, and 
the thick darkness which now covers the land, in 
regard'to the slavery of the African race.. 





The following letter from Benjamin Lunpy to 
the present editor of this paper, is the only ac- 
count: we have had from him for the last four 
months. It shows, in a forcible manner, his de- 
votion to the cause in which he has been en- 
gaged for eleven years, and the privations and 
sufferings he is willing to endure to promote it. 
St. Antonio de Bexar, (Tezxas,) 9th mo. 8th. 1833. 

Dear Friend—In the hope fand scarely even 
hoping it, either) that this may reach thee, I pen 
thee a few lines. It is the first opportunity that 
I could yet avail mysclf of since my-embarka- 
tion at New Orleans. 

After a long and tedious passage, §, reached 
Brazoria, in Austin’s colony, in good health; but 
there, as at Nashville, I found that awful scourge, 
the cholera, raging violently, and was again im- 
mediately- attacked by it myself. By the aid of 
Dr..Parrish’s prescriptions, however,.I held it in 
check, though I was sorely afflicted. 

Many died while I was detained at Brazoria, 
which was several days, and more have since 
died, and fied. I understand, indeed, that the 
town is literally deserted by the inhabitants! 
The pestilence spared neither age, sex, nor con- 
dition—all were alike the objects of its fury, and 
undistinguishingly hurried'to the grave! It was 
almost a miracle that J escaped. But although 

I got partially rid of it before I left that place, it 
attacked me several times since, and occasioned 
much suffering and detention. I travelled on 
foot and alone, often from ten to twenty-five 
miles, without a house, partly under the rays of 
a burning sun, and partly through drenching 
rains, with a knapsack-weighing from twenty 
to twenty-five pounds;-and it frequently com- 
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recruit my exhausted energies, worn by exces- 
sive fatigue and the wasting effects of cankering 
disease. Many a time I have been necessitated 
to sleep on the wet ground, in the open air, with 
no bedding but my thin cloak, while in this con-. 


‘dition. 


But time and paper would fail me to give thee 

an adequate idea of the difficult and dangerous 

vicissitudes through which I have passed. Lam 

now at the former capital of Texas, in good 

health. The place is, in a direct line, about 400 

miles west of the United States boundary; and 

(the way that I came) about 270 miles from the. 
place at‘ which I landed. From hence to the, 
present seat of government of Coahuila and 

Texas, the distance is not much under 300 

miles.. One hundred and sixty miles of the road 

passes through an uninhabited country. This 

part of the journey I cannot venture to perform 

alone; and have waited here more than two 

weeks for company.. I expect:to have some in 

a week or ten days, and then hope soon to know 

the result of my mission. 'The prospect before. 
me is flattering; and. I shall press on until I 

know fully what may be accomplished. ‘The 

country quite answers my expectations—indeed 

far exceeds them in many particulars. How 

soon I shall now have it in my power to return. 
home, it is impossible to say; but in all proba- 
bility I shall be able to make much better speed. 
when I get into the settled country beyond the. 
Rio Grande., It is probable that I may return, 
by way of Matamoras, and thence by sea.. 





From the London Patriot. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY AND AMERICAN: 
COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


A public meeting was held at Exeter Hall on 
Saturday, the 13th inst. for the purpose of ex- 
posing the real character and objects of the. 
American Colonization Society, James Crop-. 
rer, Esq. in the chair. 

The chairman commenced the proceedings by 
stating that the object of the present meeting 
was, the exposition of the real character and de- 
sign of the Amerivan Colonization Society, and 
Mr. Garrison, the representative of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, would address 
the meeting, and furnish some information on 
the subject. He (Mr. G.) was a man very high-. 
ly recommended, and very highly esteemed by 
the respectable part of the community in his na-. 
tive country, and who had’ devoted his whole 
time to procuring the emancipation of the Ame- 
rican slaves. It was probably well known that 
an agent of the American Colonization Society 
had been collecting money in this country under- 
the assumed character, and with the expressed’ 
declaration that the great object of that society 
was the ultimate extinction of slavery in the 
United States, and the civilization of Africa.— 
Notwithstanding that misrepresentation had been 
exposed, within a very short period a meeting: 
had been held by Mr. Cresson, in which he (Mr. 
C.) had had the countenance of one of the blood 
royal; it therefore became meee & to adopt a 
more public means for exposing the fallacy of 
that gentleman’s statements. The American 
Colonization Society was avowedly established 
to colonize the free people of color in Africa, or 
any other place which congress might direct, 





_pelled me to stop for a day or two, in order, to 





and consequently the civilization of Africa was: 
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not the real object of the institution, neither was || 


it the abolition of slavery. On the contrary, Mr. 
Randolph, in speaking at its first formation, said, 
e“ So far from its being connected with the aboli- 
tion of slavery, it would be one of the greatest 
securities to enable the master to keep in posses- 
sion his own property.” Now, those who were 
acquainted with the nature of slavery, Knew that 
it could only exist where men were scarce, and 
where land was plentiful. As the populatian of 
any country multiplied, it would be utterly im- 
ible to continue slavery. It was not neces. 
sary for him (Mr. C.) to state that in this coun- 
try, even if the law would allow it, slavery could 
not exist. Many parishes in England were pay- 
ing considerable sums to send away the popula- 
tion. Now, if the people were not of saleable va- 
lue, but on the contrary, the country would give 
sums of money to. get quit of them, slavery could 
not exist in such a community as that, An in- 
erease of population, or of any article of con. 
sumption, lessened its yalue, and an increase of 
slaves would lessen their value till they were 
worth nothing whatever. It was im the contem- 
plation of that state of things that the slavehold- 
ers were alarmed. They saw the increase of the 
American slave population—they saw that in 
South America that circumstance was producing 
the natural effect which the beneficent Creator 
intended it should; namely, the bringing of 
slavery to its natural death. It was to prevent 
the fulfilment of that beneficent ordination of 
Providence that the American Colonization So- 
ciety was formed ; to use the language of its dis- 
tinguished supporterg, “ it opened a drain to take 
off the excess beyond the means of profitable 
employment,” What could that expression 
mean? It was quite true that the slave owners 
could not find a profitable employment for the 
slaves, but it was equally true that if they were 
increased a hundred fold, and their freedom 
were granted them, they would find profitable 
employment for themselves. It was known to 
most present that the laws against emancipation, 
the laws against every sort of instruction and 
improvement of the slave population, were far 
more severe in the United States of America 
than in any other country whatever ; and what 
steps had the Colonization Society taken in re. 
ference to that subject? None, none whatever! 
In Louisiana the punishment of death was an- 
nexed to any attempt to instruct or improve the 
slave population (hear, hear.) Was emancipa. 
tion the ultimate object #hich the Society look- 
ed for? What was the effect which it had al- 
ready produced? In the year 1790 there were 
59,000 free blacks in America, and emancipation 
was then going on with considerable rapidity, so 
that in 1810 they had increased to 186,000, and 
had they gone on in the same praportion for 
twenty years longer, they ought to have amount- 
ed to 584,000, but when the census of 1830 was 
made up, the number was only 319,000; so that, 
owing to some change of feeling in America, 
265,000 were now left in slavery who would 
otherwise have been set free. The society had 
done every thing in its power to strengthen the 
prejudice entertained against the free colored 
population, (hear, hear.) 


Mr. Thompson then introduced to the meeting 
Mr. W. L. Garrison, as the accredited agent of 
the New England Anti-Slavery Society. « 


The chairman begzed to read a letter, which 











he (Mr. Garrison) had received from T. F. Bux. 
ton. It was as follows :— 

“ My dear Sir,—I must trouble yoy with a 
line to excuse my non-appearance at th 
to-morrow. The fact is, critical as has been.the 
state of our great question often before, perhaps: 
never was it so critical as now. My mind is in~ 
tensely occupied, and every moment of my time 
so full, that I should bé sacrificing my r de to: 
this paramount object if I allowed any thing 
else, however pressing and interesting, to divert 
me from it at this the crisis of its fate. But you 
know my complete unity in the objects of your 
meeting, to which I most cordially wish all suc. 
cess, My views of the Colonization Society you 
are aware of. They do not fall far short of those 
expressed by my friend Mr, Cropper, when he 
termed its objects diabolical. Nor will you 
doubt my concurrence in the efforts of the New 
England Anti-Slavery Society, or any Anti. 
Slavery in the world. 

“Wishing you therefore, all success, and en- 
treating you to tell your countrymen, on your 
return, that we in England are all for the Anti- 
Slavery, not for the Colonization people, I am, 
my dear sir, with real esteem, 

“ Yours very faithfully, 
“T. F. Buxton.” 

“54, Devonshire-street, July 12, 1833. 

Mr, Garrison then rese and said, that he had 
long since sacrificed all his national, com- 
plexional, and local prejudices, upon the altar of 
Christian love, and breaking down the narrow 
boundaries of a selfish patriotism, he had in- 
scribed upon his banner this motto: “ My coun. 
try is the world—my countrymen are all man- 
kind.” (Applause.) It was true, in a geogra- 
phical sense, he was in a foreign territory ; still 
it was a part of his country. He was in the 
midst of strangers, but still surrounded by his 
countrymen. (Applause.) There must be limits 
to civil governments and national domains.— 
There must be names to distinguish the natural 
divisions of the earth, and the dwellers thereon. 
There must be varieties in thef form, color, sta- 
ture, and condition of mankind. All these might 
exist, not only without injury, but with the high- 
est advantage. But whenever they were made 
the boundaries of human disinterestedness, ho- 
nor, friendship, and love, they were as execrable 
and destructive, as, otherwise, they were beavti. 
ful and preservative. No where, he was sure, 
would a more united response be given to these 
sentiments, than in that hall, and by those who 
were assembled on that occasion, (Hear.) What 
exclamation had they put into the mouth of the 
African captive, kneeling in his chains with his 
face turned imploringly heavenward? It was 
this—the most just, the most thrilling, the most 
irresistible—* Am I not a man and a brother ?” 
(Cheers.) Yes! though black as murky night, 
though born on a distant shore, though degraded 
and enslaved, though ranked among the beasts 
of the field—still, “a man and a brother!” 
(Cheers.) Noblest device of humanity! ‘Wher- 
ever, in all time, a human being pined in per- 
sonal thraldom, the tones of that talismanic ap- 
peal uttered by him would be borne very swiftly 
by the winds of heaven over the whole earth, 
and stir up the humane, the brave, the honor- 


able, the good, for his deliverance ;—for the 
strife of freedom was no longer local, but 


blows were now struck for the redemption of 
the worlc. (App’ause.) And glorious was thé 


é meeting — 
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. as the reason why he could not hold a discussion 
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prospect before them. Wherever they turned 
their eyes, they saw the earth quaking, and heard 
thunders uttering their voices. The Genius of 
Universal Emancipation was visible in every 
clime, and at her trumphet-call the dead slaves 
of all nations were starting into life, shaking off 
the dust of the tomb, and presenting an immor- 
tal beauty through the power of a mighty resur- 
rection! (Cheers-) He had crossed the Atlan- 
tic on an errand of mercy, to plead for perish- 
ing millions, and to discharge in behalf of the 
abolitionist of the United States, a high moral 
obligation which was due to the British public, 
viz, by exposing the real character of the Ameri- 
can Colonization Society. It would neither be 
modest nor proper for him to make a parade of 
the sacrifices of time, of money, or of health, he 
had made—nor of the perils he had risked, or 
the persecution encountered, or the sufferings 
endured, since he first stood forth as the advo- 
cate of his enslaved countrymen, not to banish 
them from their native land, nor to conténd 
for their emancipation half way between now 
and never (cheers;) but to demand their in- 
stant emancipation, and their recognition as bre- 
thren and countrymen. (Cheers.) He should 
make no such luchryal display of his losses 
and. crosses in that holy cause: although he 
could give, perhaps, as long a list, and summon as 
many witnesses, and present as strong claims to 
the sympathy and regard of the meeting, as the 
agent of the American negro shippers in En- 
gland ; for he knew that in all things he came 
short, and he poured contempt upon all that he 
had endured for righteousness’ sake. (Hear, 
hear.) Whatever might have been the trials, 
losses, and dangets encountered by that agent, 
they were such only as attended a popular cause. 
His (Mr. Cresson’s) friends and supporters in 
the United States were as numerous as the op- 
ressors and despisers of the colored population. 
He (Mr. G.) cherished not the least personal 
anamosity toward that gentleman. He was 
sure that he could heartily forgive Mr. Cresson 
as often as he was wronged by him; for his me- 
mory could no more retain the impress of anger, 
hatred, or revenge, than the ocean thie track ot 
its monsters. (Applause.) He was sorry that 
the health of Mr. Cresson would not allow him 
publicly to discuss the principles and operations 
of his darling scheme, although it enabled him to 
hold ex parte meetings in favor of that scheme 
ad libitum; (hear, hear ;) may, he could even 
take the lead publicly in the formation of a Bri- 
tish Colonization Society, (although it was re- 
peatedly declared that it had not the least con- 
nexion with the American Colonization Society,) 
and make a long speech in its favor, at the very 
‘moment he assigned his utter physical inability 


with him, (Mr. G.) or with his gifted and elo- 
quent friend, George Thompson, Esq.! Mr. 
Cresson had his best wishes for the speedy 
and complete recovery of his health. Mr. Cres- 
son was constantly descanting, in the most lu- 
gubrious manner, upon the persecution which 
he had received in almost every part of England. 
And who had he arraigned among his persecu- 
tors? He (Mr. Garrison) was sure that the 
mention: of theirmames would excite the smiles 
of that assembly. Excite their smiles, did he 
‘say? Rather let lim say, excite their strongest 
‘indignation. (Hear, ‘hear.) He who had given 


—— 


negro emancipation, whose time and talents 

were all consecrated to the relief of bleeding hu- 

manity, and who was conferring upon that meet: 

ing the honor of presiding as chairman—James* 
Cropper was one of Mr. Cresson’s persecutors ! 

(Cheers.) And who was another? ‘That most 

eminent and most venerable philanthropist, whose 

merits trancended the language of eulogy—Zach- 

ary Macaulay was a persecutor! Whose name 

came next on Mr. C.’s criminal calendar? A 

name that could not die—around which clus: 

tered the best associations of philanthropy and 

true greatness—Thomas Fowell Buxton! And 

Mr. Cresson, on the principles which govern- 
ed his conduct, might now rank among his 
persecutors another noble spirit, whose fame 
was as widely diffused as the air of heaven— 
William Wilberforce. (Cheers.) ‘There was 
yet anotber champion of the negro race, who 
though named the last was not the least, and 
who, he (Mr. Garrison) had faith to believe, Mr. 
Cresson might very shortly place upon his list 
of persecutors—he alluded to ‘Thomas Clarkson. 
(Hear, hear.) ‘That Mr. Cresson had imposed 
upon the generous confidence of Mr. Clarkson 
was evident, inasmuch as the American Coloni- 
zation Society had, from its organization, dis- 
claimed any intention of abolishing slavery, 
either gradually or irnmediately: and was pledg 

ed by its constitution to the prosecution of 
one object exclusively, the removal of free per- 
sons of color; and yet Mr. Clarkson, in his let- 
ter of Decembcr 1, 1831, addressed to Mr. Cres. 
son declared, “this Society seemed to him to 
have two objects in view—first, to assist in 
the emancipation of all the slaves now in the 
United States; and, secondly, by sending these 
ts Africa, to do away the slave trade, and pro- 
mote civilization among the nativesthere.” Mr. 
Cresson was a respectable gentleman, but he 
vastly overrated his own dignity and import- 
ance in supposing that he was a special object 
of persecution. He (Mr. G.) cherished as strong 
a love for the land of his nativity as any man 
living. He was proud of her civil, political, and 
religious institutions; of her rapid advancement 
in science, literature, and the arts ; of her general 
prosperity and grandeur. Still he must accuse 
her of insulting the Majesty of Heaven with the 
grossest mockery that was ever exhibited to man; 
of proseribing nearly half a million of free colored 
people, and seeking to drag them thousands of 
miles across the ocean on a hypocritical plea of 
benevolence; of pursuing an extensive and bar- 
berous domestic traffic in human flesh; of kid- 
napping a hundred thousand infants annually, 
the offspring of slave parents; of plundering 
two millions of human beings of their liberties 
and the fruits of their toil; and, finally, of cal- 
lous indifference to the accumulated wrongs 
and sufferings of her colored population, assidu- 
ous in extenuating her piratical acts, and deter- 
mined to slumber upon the brink of a volcano 
which was in full operation. In reply to her 
miserable defence for her conduct, —_—— that 
slavery was entailed upon her by great Britain, 
he would quote the burning rebuke of a distin- 
guished advocate ‘of freedom, who never spoke 
on that subject but he “showered words of weight 
and fire,’—he meant the eloquent O'Connell, 
(Cheers.) Mr. Garrison then entered into 4 
miuute account of the origin,. progress, object 








he noblest proo‘s of his. devotion to the cause of 





| Soe tendency of the American Colonization 


Sosiety. One of its vice-presidents and most 
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, influential supporters (General Mercer, of Vir- 
ginnia,) who was a slave holder, who had 
recently declared upon the floor of the Congress 
that he would not live in the United States if a 
general emancipation took place, and who voted 
tor the admission of a new slave state (Missouri) 
into the Union, thus opening a territory of more 
than sixty thousand square miles for the unlim- 
ited sale and enslavement of his own species, had 
been styled, by Mr. Cresson, “the Wilberforce } 
of the American Congress !” (Hear, hear.) Had 
ever a greater aspersion been cast upon that ve- 
nerable name by the enemies of the abolition of 
the foreign slave-trade? ‘The hardihood of the 
act was equalled only by that of the. managers 
of the American Colonization Society, in request- 
ing that the portrait of its president (a slave- 
breeder, from whose plantation slaves had been 
sold and driven off in chains tu the Mississippi) 
might be hung up in the Aldermanbury Anti. 
Slavery office, by the side of ‘Thomas Clarkson's ! 
Wilberforce associated with an unrelenting op- 
pressor, who successfully exerted himself to open 
anew market for slaves—for the prosecution of 
that diabolical traffic which Wilberforee had 
spent the best energies of his life to destroy! 
And Clarkson, with a negro-breeder, who spec- 
ulated in human flesh and sinews! The insult 
was not merély a personal insult; it was an insult 


moral, literary, benevolent, and saving societies, 

and a multitude of kindred associations. ‘They 

had infant, Sabbath, primary, and high schools. 

Many of their number were in highly affluent 

circumstances, and distinguished for their refine- - 
ment, enterprise, and talents. (Applause.) 

Among them was taken a large number of daily 

and weekly newspapers, and of literary and 

scientific periodicals, from the. popular monthlies 

up to the grave and erudite North American and 

American Quarterly Reviews. He had at that 

moment to his own paper, The Liberator, more 
than one thousand annual subscribers among 
the people , and, from an occupancy of the edi- 

torial chair for more than seven years, he could 
testify that they were more punctual in their 
payments than any five hundred white subscri- 
bers whose name he had placed indiscriminately 
in his subscription-book. (Great cheering.) In 
short, although mountains of prejudice were piled 
upon them, they were rising up from the earth 
with more than Titanian strength, and tramp- 
ling beneath their feet the slanders of their ene- 
mies, 

One of that calumniated class was then on the 
platform, the Rev. Nathaniel Paul, a gentleman 
with whom the proudest or best man on earth 
need not blush to associate. (Cheers.) He was 
happy in pointing to him as a specimen of that 
class, “ out of which,” the Colonization Societ 
maintained, “ne individual could be elevated, 
and below which hone could be depressed.” He 
(the Rey. Mr. P:) was the representative of the 
Wilberforce settlement in Upper Canada, which, 
though formed under appalling circumstances, 
was steadily advancing in prosperity, and which 
received the cordial approval of the abolitionists 
of the United States. To that asylum many a 
poor slave had already escaped, and others would | 
follow in their track; and by its proximity to 
the slave system, it would hasten the downfall of 
oppression. (Hear, hear.) It richly merited the 
sympathies and charities of the British public. 
The American Colonization Society had inflam 
ed and sanctified malignant and unholy preju- 
dices, seared the consciences of the people as 
with a hot iron, in many cases directly prevent- 
ed the instruction of the free blacks, and induced ,' 
the enactment of laws prohibiting emancipation. 
The number of slaves annually liberated before 
the Colonization Society was formed, was at the 
rate of seven to three emancipated since that 
period. ‘Thus the Society had evidently caused 
the detention of hundreds of thousands of slaves 
in worse than Algerine bondage. (Hear, hear.) 
He had pointed out to the meeting the great bas- 
tile of prejudice and oppression. He had given 
them a view of its dark front, its massive walls, 
its ponderous gates, and its wretched victims, 
| who, through the iron grates of their cells, were 
making signals and uttering cries for relief! 
Let the people of England assail it with the bat. 
tle-axe of justice; let their artilleries of truth, 
charged to the muzzle, blaze against it; let them 
dig a mine under it, and prepare a train for its 
destruction ; and soon deliverance would be given 
to the captives, and the prison itself would be 
blown into countless fragments. (Cheers.) 

After Wm. Lloyd Garrison had concluded, a 


few remarks were made by Thompson and Paul, 
after which O’Connell delivered one of his cha.- 
racteristic speeches, in which he did not spare 














tothe British nation (cheers ;) it was an insult to 

. the virtuous and good thoughout the world. 
- (Cheers.) The emancipation of the slaves was 
= an object foreign. to the American Colonization 
0 Society ; and surely it was not wonderful that an 
n institution originating in a slave-holding state, 
e tormed by slave-holders, managed by slave-hold- 
e * ers, and supported by slave-holders, should pledge 
> itself not to seek the abolition of slavery. Nor 
r. was it wonderful that it should hold slaves as 
\e sacred property, or denounce abolitionists as in- 
t- cendiaries and fanatics, or slander the free blacks 
ct in,order. to justify the detention of the slaves in 
ig bondage, or reiterate the stupid falsehood that 
in Africa was the native country of American-born 
id persons, or applaud those diabolical laws which || 
nt forbade the instrucfion of the blacks, or insist 
al upon the banishment of the liberated slaves. Nor 
se was it wonderful that such a Society should defy 
he prejudice, proclaim eternal hostility to the free 
n; people of color, discourage their improvement in 
ed the United States, deride the power of the Gos- 
of pel, trample under foot the precepts of Christ, 
of and blaspheme the God who made the heavens 
ar and the earth. He (Mr. Garrison) could not 
id- boast, like Mr. Cresson of defraying his own ex- 
ly, penses ; for Mr. Cresson was opulent, but he was 
ng poor. All that he had, however, was dedicated 
ies to the cause of negro emancipation. But he was 
al- proud to say that his mission was supported 
igs principally by the voluntary contributions of his 
du- free colored brethren. He stood there as their 
er- mouth-piece, and with their blessings resting up- 
ino on his head. Persecuted, derided yet noble peo- 
her ple! never could he repay generosity and love 
hat like theirs. It was not possible for the mind to 
uin, invent, or the tongue to utter, baser calumnies 
tin- than the Colonization Society had propagated 
oke against their character. “Their condition was as 
ght much superior to that of the slaves, as the light 
sell, of heaven was more chcering than the darkness 
pa of the pit. (Cheers.) ‘They had flourishing 
ject churches,-under the pastoral care of persons of 
tion their own color. They had public and private 
nost dibraries.” ‘They had temperance, debating 
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his republican friends in this country. 
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THE SIN OF SLAVERY. 
BY ELIZUR WRIGHT, JR. 
Immediate Emancipation. 

Since I haye shown so little respect for a 
scheme considered by the bulk of Christian com- 
munity, as the last resort, and the only hope 
against the system of slavery, it may be expect- 
ed that I should point out something better. The 
expectation is reasonable and shall not. be disap- 
pointed. Under the government of God, as 
exhibited in this world, there is but one remedy 


for sin, and that is available only by a repentance, |{ 


evidenced by reformation. There is no such 
thing as holding on to sin with safety. It is 
fiot only to be renounced, but the very occasions 
of it are to be avoided at whatever sacrifice. If 
thy right hand cause thee to offend, cut it off— 
if thy right. eye pluck it out. The dearest hu- 
man relationships are to be brokenthrough when 
they interfere with the relation which a man 
bears to God, and through him to his rational 
creatures.. This being the case, we might na- 
turally expect that the entire agency which God 
has provided to reclaim the world should be 
adapted to produce immediate repentance. It 
certainly is so, if we take the testimony of the 
Bible. When the Apostle of the Gentiles at- 
tacked idolatry, he said, “ The times of this ig- 
norance God winked at, (that is, used no speci- 
al agency to prevent it,) but now commandeth 
all men every where to repent. ‘The living min- 
istry, instituted by the author of Christtanity, 
and propagated from age to age, was designed 
to reform and save the world by preaching re- 
pentance—immediate, thorough repentance.— 
When it gives up this message, whatever other 
means it may use, it does any thing but reclaim 
men from sin. ‘Throughout all the recorded 
messages of God to men, he expresses the utmost 
abhorrence of sin—there is no compassionate 
promise even, which is not based upon the con- 
dition that sin be forsaken as an abominable 
evil. The entire and total wickedness of men, 
is the subject of the first paragraph in every ex- 
position of Gospel grace. Those men who are 
80 excessively cautious not to disturb prejudice, 
who would remove sin while the wicked are 
sasleep, stealing around the bed and affecting a 
reformation beforehand, so that the sinner may 
repent at his leisure without hindrance when he 
wakes, derive their authority elsewhere than 
from the word of God, as indeed they must 
derive their hope of success elsewhere than 
from the natural history of man. The doctrine 
of the immediate abolition of slavery asks no 
better authority than is offered by scripture. It 
is in perfect harmony with the letter and spirit 
of God's word. 

The doctrine may be thus briefly stated. It 
is the duty of the holders of slaves immediately 
torestore to them to their liberty, and to extend to 
them the full protection of law, as well as its con- 
trol. It is their duty equitably to restore them 
those profits of their labor which have been 
wickedly wrested away, especially by giving them 
that moral and mental instruction—that educa- 
tion, which alone can render any considerable 
accumulation of property a blessing. It is their 
duty to employ them as voluntary laborers, on 
equitable wages. Also, it is the duty of all men 
to proclaim this doctrine—to urge upon slave- 
holders tmmediate emancipation, so long as there 
is a slave—to agitate the consciences of tyrants 
so long is there a tyrant on the globe. 


| 
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Though this doctrine does not depend, in re- , 
ard to the slave holder, upon the safety of | 
immediate emancipation, nor, in regard to the 
non-slave-holder, on the prospect of accomplish. 
ing any abolition at all upon the commands of 
God, yet I shall attempt to establish it upon those 
lower grounds. I am willing to rest the cause 
on the truth of the following propositions. 

1. The instant abolition of the whole slave 
system is safe, and the substitution of a free la- 
bor system is safe, practicable and profitable. 

2. The firm expression of an enlightened pub- 
lic opinion, on the part of non-slave-holders, in 
favor of instant abolition, is an effectual, and 
the only effectual means of securing abolition in. 
any time whatsoever. 

1. Immediate abolition is safe. 

Were I speaking to a Christian public, who 
believed half they professed, I would not insult 
them by a Shared: argument on this point. It 
would be enough to have shown that emacipa- 
tion is the duty of slave-holders, to arouse these 
Christians to plead the cause of the oppressed, 
even at the peril of dungeons and gibbets. But 
the Christians of this age, must have not only a 
“thus saith the Lord,” but a guarantee—safe as 
a real estate mortgage—that the performance 
of the duty shall not injuriously ‘affect certain 
temporalities, which, taken together, little and 

reat, are supposed to make up the public weal. 

fo matter how many millions writhe in the 
last distress, the public safety is the paramount 
claim, the supreme law, and of this public safety, 
not God, but the public, is to judge. With a tho~ 
rough going Christian of the apostolic school, what 
ever is right, is of course expedient; but with 
the modern baptized “ gnat strainer and camel 
swallower,” nothing is right, which cannot be 
wire-drawn through his own apprehension of 
expediency. For the special benefit of such, [ 
proceed to this argument. 


The immediate abolition of slavery is safe,. 
because without giving to slaves any motives to 
injure their masters, it would take away from 
them the very strong ones which they now have.. 
Why does the white mother quake at the rustling 
of a leaf? Why, but that she is conscious that 
there are those around her, who have bcen dee 
ly enough provoked to imbrue their hands in 
her blood, and in that. of her tender infant at her 
breast? And this, while all is cringing servili- 
ty around her—while every want is anticipated, 
and the most menial services are performed 
with apparent delight. But well she knows, that 
it is a counterfeited delight. Well enough she 
knows, that were she subjected to the same de- 
gradation to which she subjects others, venge- 
ance would fire her heart, and seek the first oc- 
casion to do its fellest deed. All the instincts 
of animal nature cry out, that oppression is dan- 
gerous; the natural history of man cries out that 
there is a point, beyond which endurance would 
be miraculous. 


But the slaves are now, not only under the mo- 
tives common to humanity, to throw off their 
yoke, but they are urged on by the boasts and taunts 
of their masters. They must either yield up ever 
pretension to manhood, and contentedly think 
themselves brutes, or they must apply to them- 
selves, and be aroused to action, by those pane- 
gyrics on liberty, and that proud contempt of 
slavery, which meet them on every side. No 
matter how many laws may be thrown around 
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the slave to keep out every ray of knowledge— 
you may prevent the knowledge of letters—you 
may withhold the book of and every other 
printed book—but you can no more shut out 
a knowledge of the fundamental propositions of 
human rights, by laws—you can no more shut 
out the spirit of liberty, than you can, by law, 
cause the sun not to shine, or the rain not to fall. 
‘The masters, in all their movements, their cele- 
brations, their elections, their orations and con- 
versations, on all occasions—are living and 
breathing sermons to the slaves, on the value of 
liberty. Does a tyrant,,as for example the au- 
tocrat of all the Russias, who wishes to keep all 
his subjects quiet, harangue, in their hearing, 
on the value of his own liberty to do as he 
pleases—does he contemn those. who have the 
meanness to submit to his despotism? Or, does 
he speak of his love for. his people, as having in- 
duced him to take this course or that? and 
attribute all his actions to an ardent devotion 


you might as well think of keeping powder for 
ever amidst the sparks in a black-smith’s shop, 
as of keeping slaves for ever in such a republic 
as ours. It is said, and with evident truth— 
educate the slaves, and they are free.. The slave- 
holding legislatures, aware of this, and alarmed 
at some feeble individual attempts to communi- 
cate knowledge to the slaves, as if the universal 
prejudice and despotic power of the individual 
masters were not sufficient to repress the evil, 
have enacted LAWS AGAINST TEACHING THE SLAVES 
To READ. ‘This is a most capital blunder. It 
gives ominous pledge, thatsuch tyranny as theirs 
is soon to be swept from the face of the earth; had 
they let the matter alone, or had they made laws 
in favor of educating slaves, about as operative cs 
the school laws of some of the states, the effectu- 
al degree of ignorance might have been secured. 
But they have, in effect, taught the slaves, in 
language which they can understand, what let- 
ters are good for—what printed books can do 
for men. And there will now be a desire to 
learn letters, and to read printed books, which 
the inquisitorial power and skill of all the popes 
could not repress. It might as well be expected 
to keep the ocean from wetting its shores, as to 
keep the floods of printed books from reaching 
the slave population. 

There is another very striking point of view 
in which these movements may be regarded. So 
long as the slaves are left entirely to the control 
of individual masters, some kind and lenient, 
freeing now and then a slave, and promising 
freedom to others, and exercising a sort of patri- 
archal authority, while others are, each in his 
own way, more harsh and severe, the unity of 
the slaves, as a body is broken. ‘They have no 
common cause.. Every conspiracy will be de- 
tected early, by means of those who, being kind- 
ly treated, have a blind attachment to their mas- 
ters. But these legislative enactments are a 
common oppression. ‘They form the slaves into 
a single body, give them a common ifiterest, and 
break the claim of individual kindness, as well 
as attach, in the view of the slaves, an immea- 
surable importance to a knowledge of letters. 
Go on, then, tyrants—connect into one mine 
the explosive materials beneath you—dry the 
powder—increase the pressure—lay trains of 
the best fulminating mixtures, and wait for the 
spark, or the blow that is to annihilate you. Al- 





teady have your abused, outraged: vassals such 





motives to rid themselves of your yoke, that 
your knees smite together in spite of the boasted 
stoutness of your hearts. Go on, then, refuse to 
emancipate, add insult to injury—add stings to 
desperation—make death easier than bondage—. 
for, in so doing, you assuredly hasten the day, 
when the American bill of rights shall mean 
what it says. : 

But if you recoil at the prospect—if sanity 
has not yet bid adieu to your heads, and the 
milk of human kindness is not quite dried up 
from your breasts—look at the other side. Im- 
mediate emancipation would reverse the picture.. 
It would place a motive to love you in the room 
of “Age? ea which now urges the slaves to hate 
you. ey would then become, for you well 
know how grateful they are for even the slight- 
est favors, your defenders instead of you mur- 
derers.. The law which now represses their 
crimes, would then more effectually secure their 
good behaviour, not being counteracted by the 
exasperating influence of individual, irresponsi- 
ble oppression. Your fields which now lie ste- 
rile,, or produce but half a crop, because the 
whip of the driver, although it may secure its 
‘motion, cannot give force to the negro’s hoe, 
would then smile beneath the plough of the free- 
man-—the genial influence of just and equitable 
wages. Mark, that I say nothing of the amount 
of human happiness which might be reared by 
Christian instruction on this ground of justice, 
mercy and equal rights applied to 2,000,000 of 
men. Your own estate would be worth double 
the cash. The capital which you have expend-. 
ed in slaves—scarcely less than the value of your 
land—is sunk ; for yourslave labor after all costs 
more than free. And besides, the waste arisin 
from involuntary labor is prodigious. Make all} 
labor free, and the purchaser can afford to pay 
for your land what he must now pay for your 
land and slaves together.. Even in a pecuni-. 
ary point of view the change from the slave to 
the free labor system would be profitable, and 
that upon your own comparison.* 

Do you say these are idle speculations of men- 
who know nothing of facts—the dreams of 
visionary enthusiasts? Do you say the remedy 
would be worse than the disease? that violence, 
rapine, murder—nay, universal massacre, would’ 
be the consequence of universal, immediate 
emancipation? Gentlemen, you mistake us 
much and our argument more. We are matter- 
of-fact people,.and on the ground of well attest- 


Show us the stain of a single drop of any mas- 
ter’s blood shed by any emancipated slave! 
Why silent? Whydumb? Why no motion of 
the finger ?—Do you at length venture to point 
us to St. Domingo? It is too late. We have a 
better edition of the history of St. Domingo than 
ae and one which you dare not impugn. 

e blood of the whites shed in St. Domingo 
was due either to the civil wars which preceed- 
ed the act of emancipation, or to the unrighteous 
attempt of the French to reduce the negroes to 
slavery after they had quietly enjoyed their lib- 
erty for severAL years. Not one drop of it was 
shed by that act which in a moment made 
500,000 freemen of as many slaves. Nay, it is 
testified by French proprietors themselves, that 


*See the “ West India Question, by C. Stuart,” 
where this subject is admirably discussed and 





for ever settled. 


ed, unmagnified, undistorted facts, we defy you.. 
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the negros, without a known exception, went | 
directly to work for their former masters, on 
wages—and even without wages or overseers 
they quietly cultivated those plantations which 
had been deserted by the whites. St. Domingo 
is a blazing beacon in favor of instant abolition, 
and against that monstrous infatuation and 
fiendish cruelty, which would attempt to repress. 
the upward tendencies of the human soul by 
brute force. 

In the French colonies of Gaudaloupe and 
Cayenne, the slaves were liberated at once and 
with the same safety. Mexico made her slaves 
free at a blow—but with the galling drawback 
that the masters should be renunerated for their 
loss !! and yet we have heard of no evil conse- 
quences, 

Large bodies of slaves were emancipated at 
once, in Columbia, during the revolution—no 
blood was shed but that of the enemies of the | 
republic, There are 600,000 enfranchised Afri- 


pare enjoying its honors as well as doing its 
abors—who are respected and happy—no blood 
shed. In the colonies of Sierra Leone and Li- 
beria, it is notorious that considerable bodies of 
emancipated slaves have been incorporated into 
regular governments—and under very unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

I might fill a volume with instances, but I 
repeat it, we are not only matter-of-fact people, 
but we enjoy acomplete monopoly of facts; that 
is to say of all past facts, for of the future we 
say nothing, any more positively than we would 
predict the sun’s rising to-morrow. We would 
speak modestly here, and say, that inasmuch as 
the sun has slways risen once in twenty-four 
hours, the probability is, to our minds, that he 
will rise again to-morrow. Those may doubt 
our prediction who please. Just this and no- 
thing more we would say in favor of immediate, 
unprepared for emancipation. We know it al- 
be has been safe, and we confidently expect it | 
will always be so. If such emancipations as I | 
have referred to, in most or all of which justice 
was hampered and partial, were safe and happy, 
Ibeg tobe told whether a complete and magnani- 
mous act of justice on the part of our own coun- 
try, by which the slaves should be placed under 
the equitable government and firm protection of 
law, and by which the balm of our disabused bill 
of rights, should be applied to their lacerated feel- 
ings, would result in ruthless violence and butch- 
ery! He who can be persuaded of any such 
thing—nay, he who can fancy it must be some- 
thing else than a natural fool—he must have 
been stultified by inoculation. 

Holders of stolen men! do you still point us 
to the degraded free blacks of the South, and say 
they are more miserable than the slaves? We 
deny the assertion. We appeal to yourselves 
whether there be any suffering even unto death 
which you would not endure rather than be 
slaves—rather than to be fed and fattened slaves 
—rather than to wear a single link of the slave's 
chain—rather than to submit to slavery even in 
the abstract principle, apart from all matters of 
reality. But granting the assertion to express a 
fact. You are not the men to pleadit. You 
have made this fact with yout-own blood-stained 
thands—made it for the very purpose of dispa- 
raging the slave’s freedom in the view of the 
slave, and the view of the world! This shall be 


| 





proved from your own lips. J. A. M’Kinney, 








Esq., says, “ Let them (the free blacks] be mal- 
treated ever so much, the law gives them no re- 
dress unless some white person happen to be 
present to be a witness in the case. If they 
acquire property, they hold it by courtesy of 
overy vagabond in the county; and sooner or 
later are sure to have it filched from them.* 

But what if it were true, that the free black 
at the South is more miserable than the slave? 
It would be no argument against that sort of 
emancipation fer which we plead. We plead 
for no turning loose, no exile, no kicking out of 
house and home, but for complete and hearty 
justice. Justice requires the masters who have 
shut out the light of knowledge from their 
slaves, should now freely communicate it; that 
they should follow up their acts of emancipation 
by giving employment and affording the means 


|| of education. A wise and vigorous system of 


free labor, and of primary instruction, should be 
immediately erected on the dark pile of oppres- 
sion, which we urge them instanly to demolish. 
Nothing like this has been done heretofore, 
either at the South or the North, on any extensive 
and liberal scale. Is it a wonder then, that these 
poor enslaved men, when thus turned adrift, 
have in so many instances missed the path of 
moral and mental imprevement? Is it not ra- 
ther marvellous that they have not sunk, as a 
class, deeper in vive than we find them? We 
hold the masters bound, individually and in the 
aggregate, first to LiBERATE and then to ENLIGHT- 
EN the immorTAL MINDS that have been abused 
and debased by their avarice and lust! Justice 
hitherto has been clogged, defaced, mutilated ; 
but the day of her power rolls on—Her sun is 
above the horizon ! 

Shame on you, proprietors of men! — Do not 
add to your inhuman cruelty the useless hypo- 
crisy of professing to wish the free blacks away 
for their own good! Say, in plain English, for 
we cannot be much longer deceived, that your 
sole object is to rid yourselves of colored free- 
dom, lest your slaves should be provoked to think 
themselves men, and discover that they too have 
rights. Shame on you too, benevolent colinizers! 
Do not add to your unchristian prejudice the 
gratuitous sycophancy of doing their foulest 
deeds for men-stealers! Say in plain English, 
for it will be believed whether you say it or not, 
that you succumb to arrogance, and are recre- 
ants to the Master in whose name you have been 
baptized. 

If, after reading these thoughts, any candid 
mind should feel a lingering doubt whether 
emancipation, instant and unconditional, be safe, 
I beg such a mind to hold its decision in sus- 
pence till further facts, which have been unac- 
countably shut out from the public eye, are 
brought forward, which, I trust, will be at no 
distant day. 


*See his speech in the African Repository 
See also Mr. Broduax’s speeches before the Vir- 
ginia legislature, and Mr. Archer’s speech be- 
fore the American Colonization Society. 


IN DIANS. 
The Pottawattamie Indians have ceded all 
their lands on the west side of Lake Michigan, 
&c. being about 5,000,000 acres, and have agreed 


to move west of the Mississippi within three | 
years. 
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PRINCIPALLY CONDUCTED BY A LADY. 








A MATRON OF EASTERN VIRGINIA. 


Over this signature, a lady of the south has 
published a very well written and pathetic ap- 
peal on the discussion of the question of aboli- 
tion, abounding in all the phantasms of terror 
which have been conjured up to fright the friends 
of emancipation from the path of humanity and 
justice. We doubt not that, in the present in- 
stance, this panic has been deeply felt; and we 
pity and regret the pain induced by the cause- 
less terrors, while, we scarce forbear to smile at 
the strange misunderstanding which is display- 
ed, of the designs and feelings of the northern 
abolitionists. We do not wonder that there 
should be dread and dismay in the bosoms of 
our southern sisters at the thought of the slavery 
which exists among them; we do not think they 
have no cause for alarm, and we can sympathise 


fulness of all war; they cannot, therefore, wish 
to awaken it in its most horrible aspect, and in 
a cause in which they have no other interest 
than. that which is stirred in their own hearts 
by the claims of humanity, justice, and reli- 
gion. 


We give below some paragraphs from the ar- 
ticle of which we have spoken; and we cannot 
but repeat our regret, that any portion of our 
sisters of the south (for we cannot believe that 
all of them do so) should entertain such senti- 
ments on the subject of ‘slavery and emancipa- 
tion. 

“Shut your eyes no longer, my countrymen, 
the Union is threatened ; and all the blessings it 
confers, and which our fathers suffered and died 
to attain, must perish with it. Scorn not the 
feeble voice of a woman when she calls on you 
to awake to your danger, ere it be for ever too 
late. We are told that’ the citizens of the north 
would arouse our slaves to exert their physical 
force against us—but we cannot, we will not be- 
lieve, the shocking, foul, unnatural tale. What! 
have the daughters of the south inflicted such in- 
juries on their northern brethren as to render 
them objects of deadly, exterminating hate? 
Have helpless age, smiling infancy, virgin puri- 





strongly with their feelings; but we do think 
that the danger is not in the discussion of the 
subject, but in seeking for security in adding 
strength and weight to the fetters of the slave, 
instead of breaking them at once from his limbs. 
The peril cannot be removed by shutting their 
eyes to it, though it may enable the consciences 
of those whose injustice is the cause of all that 
danger, to still slumber on in the unperturbed 
apathy of guilt. It is these, it is all who have 
been concerned in upholding slavery, (and who 
in our nation has not?) that the abolitionists of 
the north would rouse from their fatal slumber, 
and invite to the holy task of loosening the fet- 
ters of ¢he oppressed. But deeply, ardently as 
they desire this liberty, they would shudder 
scarcely less than the southerners themselves at 
any attempt of the slave to enfranchise himself 
by violence; and they would deprecate, on far 
higher and nobler grounds, the employment of 


principle to effect that object. Those to whom 
the cause of humanity is dear as their own lives, 
cannot but esteem as precious every drop that 
flows through the veins of those who, however 
guilty, are still their brethren; and still less 
would they cherish a thought of approval towards 
a scheme of violence that would involve not only 
the oppressors themselves, but helpless woman 
and sinless infancy in its undistinguishing retri- 
bution. It is a peculiarly fortunate circumstance, 
in proving the utter groundlessness of the alle- 
gations of the abolitionists aiming at the excite- 
ment of rebellion in those whom they commis- 


ty, no claims on the generous, the high-minded, 
and the brave? Would they introduce the ser- 
pents of fear and withering anxiety into the 
Edens of domestie bliss, bathe our peaceful 
hearths with blood, and force us to abhor those 
ties which now unite us as one people, and 
which we so lately taught our sons to regard as 
our pride, and the very palladium of our prospe- 
rity? No, we cannot believe it. We cannot be 
so unjust to the enlightened and humane citizens 
of the northern states, as to suppose for a mo- 
ment they approve of the course pursued b 
those reckless agitators who seek to inflict iia 
cruel calamities on the south. ‘The poor slave 
himself merits not at their hands the mischief 
and woe which his mistaken advocates would 
heap on his devoted head. No; the northern 
people are too well acquainted with historical 
facts, to condemn us for evils which we depre- 
cated as warmly as themselves, but which were 
ruthlessly imposed upon us by the power of 
Great Britain.” 


Is the system of slavery still imposed upon 
the south “ by the power of Great Britain?” If 
they still so “warmly deprecate its evils,” why 
do they not make some effort to remove them ? 
Why do they so dread the interference and as- 
sistance of the north? Let those who “side by 
side fought and bled in defence of their common 
country,” whose “ united wisdom was exerted-to 
form our glorious constitution and those repub- 
lican institutions, which (so justly) are our boast 
and the safe-guard of our liberties,” once more 
unite, and remove from that beloved country the 
foul blot which disgraces her. Will they who 
dared and endured so much in resisting injuries, 
which in comparison with those inflicted on the 
slave, were less than the sting of the moscheto 
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nothiny to retrieve their own injustice ? 


“ Deluded emancipators of the north, we now, 
‘appeal to ee: We deprecate slavery as much 
as you. We as ardently desire the liberty of 
the whole human race—but what can we 
do? The slow hand of time must overcome 
difficulties now insurmountable. An evil, 
growth of ages, cannot be remedied in a 
day.” 

True; lingering years will be insufficient to 
remove all the evils resulting from the system of 
slavery ; but there must be a day for the commence- 
ment of the remedy, or it can never be applied ; 
and if there is danger, now, in meddling with 
the subject, that danger will be still further in- 
‘creased by procrastination. 

“Our virtuous and enlightened men will 


doubtless effect much by cautious exertions, if 
their efforts are not checked by your rash at- 


‘tempts to dictate, on a subject on which it is im- | 


possible that they can form a correct judg-' 
ment.” 


It is strange, that with the precepts of the 
‘Christian gospel spread before them, the northern 
people should be told that they cannot form a cor- 
rect judgment of what is right. Ifthe minds of 
‘either party are liable to be warped -into error, 
it must certainly be those on which interest and 
the prejudices of education and habit have the 
-strongest claim. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
TO A**###, 


‘My own Annefte! my own Annette ! 
ow often turns my thoughts to thee, 
.And those sweet hours when erst we met, 
And shared our thoughts in converse free. 


‘Around me the soft moonshine pours 
A quiet flood of silver light ; 
And thus o’er memory’s hoarded stores, 
The star of thought is gleaming bright. 
Yet, though long years have glided past, 
Since last thy hand was clasped in mine, 
The chain that friendship o’er us cast, 
Hath felt no link of love untwine. 


And we may meet in other hours, 

And love where we have loved, again ; 
And talk of all the early flowers 

We gathered on life’s by-past plain. 


But there are stronger ties than ours, 
Remorseless rent by cruel hands ; 

Torn hearts, o’er which no future hours 
Shall fling again the severed bands. 


‘Oh! let us weep with those who weep, 
Beneath oppressions crushing hand ; 

-And in our thoughts their anguish keep 
Who till in tears our guilty land. 
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Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
TO A STRANGER. 

I know thee not, young maiden, yet I know that 
there must be, 

Around that heart of thine sweet ties of clinging 

, sympathy : 

Dwell’st thou not midst thy childhood’s hours a 

loved and loving one, 


Around whose path affections ‘light hath ever 
sunshine thrown ? 


A sister’s arm is round thee twined, perchance, 
oh deeply blest ! 

A parent’s fond and holy kiss upon thy brow is 
pressed ; 

A brother’s love—is that, too, thine—a gem of 
priceless worth, 

To guard thee like a talisman amid the storms of 
earth ? 


Then blame me not, that I should seek, although 
I know not thee, 


To waken in thy heart its chords of holiest sym. 


pathy ; 

It is for woman’s bleeding heart, for woman’s 
humbled form, 

O’er which the reeking lash is swung, with life’s 
red curren: warm. 


It is for those who wildly mourn o’er many a 
broken tie, 

As sweet as those which swell thy heart with 
happiness so high ; 

For those whose heart’s are rent and crushed by 
foul oppression’s hand, 

The wronged, the wretched, the enslaved, in | 
freedom’s chosen land. 


Oh lady! when a sister’s cry is ringing on the 
air, 


|| When woman's pleading eye is reised in ago- 


nized despair ; 
When woman’s limbs are scour 
midst rude and brutal mirth, 


d and sold 


|| And all affections holiest ties are trampled to the 


earth. 


May female hearts be still unstirred, and midst 
their wretched lot, 

The victims of unmeasured wrong be carelessly 
forgot ? 

Or shall the prayer be poured for them, the tear 
be freely given, 

Until the chains that bind them now from every 
limb are riven? E. 


For the Genius of Universal Emancipation. 
A DIALOGUE ON SLAVERY. 
MARY AND RACHEL. 


Mary. You are an emancipationist, Rachel, 
and yet you like not the Colonization yes 
by what means, then, would you get rid of 

very ? 

Rachel By the simple act of doing justice— 
by substituting freedom for bondage. 

. But how is this tobe done? It iseasy 
to talk of enfranchisement, but those who are 
acquainted with the subject, speak of emancipa 
tion as a wild and ruinous scheme, which, if it 
could be effected, would be productive of the 
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you so; but reflect upon the subject for a few 
moments, and say if your own reason does not 
convince you of the unsoundness of their argu- 
ments. Will they who toil patiently for others, 
not labor for themselves? Would they whose 
forbearance is maintained under the pressure of 
severe injury, clutch the throats of their bene- 
factors ? 


Mary. I should suppose not; but at present 
their labor is compulsory, and their forbearance 
enforced by the unlimited control of their mas- 
ters; were they released from their present re- 
straints, ungoverned as they must be by the 
stricter rules of moral discipline, what security 
would there be against the evils that have been 
apprehended. You have read Dr. Porter’s opi- 
nion upon the subject ? 


Rachel. I have; but it has had no influence 
over my own. I still think immediate emanci- 
pation the wisest and safest, as well as the only 
upright course that can be pursued. I am aware 
that the slaveholders themselves at present do 
not think so, and that emancipation in the way 
I speak of, cannot be effected without their con- 
sent. But their sentiments may be changed, 
and do not at any rate affect the argument.— 
But do not, my dear Mary, bewilder your mind, 
as appears to be the case with some, by fancying 
that emancipation from the terrible slavery 
which now oppresses so many of our fellow crea- 
tures, signifies also an exemption from a judi- 
cious and necessary restraint, which must of 
course be more or less rigid as circumstances 
may dictate. The law which row yields to the 
master an unnatural degree of power over his 
fellow creatures, would lose no degree of its su- 
premacy by transferring the power of punish- 
ment into the hands of the civil magistrate, and 
taking the slave under its own protection as a 
human being. And surely this might be done; 
they might cease to be ranked with the ox and 
the plough; the whip might be thrown aside 
and the traffic in their flesh abolished, if their 
masters would consent, without danger of any 
violent convulsion. In the continuance of slave- 
ry there is certain peril; it must, if persisted in, 
sooner or later produce rebellion and massacre, 
while the terrors of the opposers of emancipation 
are excited only by an improbability, which they 
apprehend may recur, and are warranted by no 
precedent in history. 


Mary. But the slaveholders will not consent to 
the immediate resignation of what they term 
their property. 

Rachel.—And this, not the danger, forms the 
ZPtincipal difficulty. But do they show any more 
willingness to accede to a system of gradual 
bolition, or abolition of any sort? Do they net 
ling to the whole guilt of slavery? The object 
hen is to effect a change in their sentiments, 
nd to bring their sentiments to influence their 
ictions, and this may be done, I believe, as 
eadily in favor of immediate as of gradual 
emancipation. And even if the whole point 
annot be obtained, at least nothing will be lost 
by taking this ground. They must yield some- 
hing to the public feeling; and.if justice only, 
ure unwarped justice, is required, even though 
ney should fall short of all they ought to do, 
ney will probably yield more, and certainly not 











i aS 
Rachel. There are some who profess to be ac- | 
quainted with the subject, who will indeed tell 


and the requisitions of justice made to succumb 
to prejudice and interest. 

Mary.—lI believe you are correct. I think 
after the first excitement is past, an unbending 
adherence to the principles of pure justice, and 
the religious precepts which enforce them, will 
win more respect,.and create no more opposi- 
ees than a course more blended with worldly 
policy. 

Raghel.—And I hope that both yourself, and 
every other female, will maintain only such seni- 
timents in this cause as are consistent with the 
requisitions of the Christian gospel. 

Exa. 


an 


FREE LABOR PRODUCTS, 


We are truly glad to perceive that anti-slavery 
men are more generally waking up to the duty 
of abstaining from the products of slave labor. 
“ By their fruits shall ye know them.” Goods 
uncontaminated by the blood and tears of the 
bondman, may be obtained in this city, as ad- 
vertised in our columns. It should be remem- 
bered that this is the lever which has been so 
effectual in moving public opinion in England. 
Let Christians ponder on a coming judgment, 
and do unto others as they would that they 
should do unte them.—New York Emancipator. 


NEW PUBLICATION, 


“An Appeal in favor of that class of Ameri- 
cans called Africans. By Mrs. Child, author of 
The Mother’s Book, The Girl’s Own Book, The 
Frugal Housewife, &c. Boston: Allen & Tick. 
nor. 1833. pp. 232.” 

We have read this work with great satisfac- 
tion and delight. ‘The author has taken up the 
subject of slavery from its commencement, and 
discussed it with her «sual ingenuity and can- 
dor, The work is deditated to the Rev. J. May, 
of Brooklyn, Conn. It is divided into eight chap- 
ters, with the following heads : 

1. Brief history of slatery.—Its inevitable ef- 
fects upon all concerned jn it. 

2. Comparative view ¢f slavery in different 
ages and nations. 

3. Free and slave labot—Possibility of safe 
emancipation. 

4. Influence of slavery m the politics of the 
United States. 

5. Colonization Society, and Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety. 

6. Intellect of negroes. 

7. Moral] character of negroes, / 

8. Prejudices against the people of color, and 
our duties in relation to the subject. 

Mrs. Child is an abolitionist, and she has vin. 
dicated her sentiments in this work with great 
ability. She avows herself an opponent of the 
Colonization Society, and a friend of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. The remarks upon the com- 
parative merits of the two societies evince a dis- 
criminating judgment, a philanthropic heart, 








8, than if a lower standard had been adopted, | 


and.an independent mind.—Liberator. 


Use of Tobacco.—It js stated in the French 
papers, that by mixing tobacco juice with the 
pitch and tar used in paying seams in a 
ship’s bottom, the attack of worms and destruc- 
tive insects will be prevented, and coppering 
rendered unnecessary. 
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‘ 9 to which this virtuous young woman has 
; bab aabjecied. ty 


This enterprising and philanthropic young | 
lady has ‘been tried and convicted by a’court in 
the state of Connecticut, after all the usual for- 
malties of examining witnesses, hearing counsel, 
and the delivery of a cha ge from his Honor the 
judge, of—readers,. what do you suppose? Not 
of stealing, nor breaking the peace and dignity 
of the state—but of teaching young women to 
read and write. Truly this is a very enlighten- 
ed age! And Connecticut, so far famed for her 
colleges, and seminaries of learning, has taken } 
the lead in causing her light ta shine!!! A jury 
of that enlightened state has convicted one of her 
daughters of endeavoring to impart literary in- 
struction te females! Truly, “ where the light 
that is in us becomes darkness, How GREAT IS 
THAT DARKNESS!!” ‘The greater the opportuni- 
ties we possess of knowing what is right, the 
greater the depravity which can produce such 
palpable violations of’the decencies of civilized 
society, as have been exhibited in the persecu- 


‘2 
me 


Wm. Lloyd Garrison, on his return lately from 
New York to Boston, called fo see P. Crandall, 
whence he proceededto mszke a short visit to 
his friends at Brooklyn, onnecticut. He gives 
a short account of the calf made on him while 
at the latter place, which we copy from the Li- 
berator. 

Acknowled, —Jist before midnight, on 


Sabbath eve last, ix Brooklyn, Connecticut, 
the deputy sheriff of Windham county, in behalf 











of those zealous patrors of colored schools, those 


plain, independent republicans, those high-mind- 
ed patriots, those Fiat Oiistians, H 


ANDREW T. JUDSON, 
“RUFUS ADAMS, 
_. SOLOMON PAINE, 
CAPT. RI FENNER, 
DO 


presented me with five indictments for a pane- 
gyric upon their virtuous and magnanimous 
actions in relation to Miss Crandall’s nigger 
school in Canterbury, in in the Liberator 
of March 16, 1833. I shall ily comply with 
their polite and urgent invitation to appear at the 
Windham County Court on the second Tuesday 
of December, to show cause why, &¢. &c. As 
they have rously given me. e- 
cept, I shall give them in retulllbae tpon line. 
here (in the Liberator) a little, and there (in the 
court room) a great deal. Pe 

Miss Crandall’s school is not broken up, but 
is “in the full tide of successful experiment.” 
It is worth a trip across the Atlantic to visit its 
The editor of the Liberator had the pleasure of 
examining it last week, and means to tell some- 
win Bey its favor, more at length, in another 
number, He saw the stone which was thrown 
into the window by some unknown republican 





of Canterbury—the shattcred pane of glass—the 





volley of rotten 
eggs—anid last, not least, a moral non-descript, 
though physically a human being, named A—— 
T: J——. He advised Miss Crandall to 
treasure up the stone and the curtain, and let 
the broken pane remain; but he thought it de. 
sirable that A. T. J. should be suffered to go at 


large for the inspection of a curious public.— I, 











Lexineton, (Ky.) Oct. 29. 

Siugular Circumstance.—hate on Saturday 
night, a black man knocked at the dwelling 
house door of the mayor, and d an inter. 
view with him. He was admitied by the ser. 
vant, and his business being demanded, he re. 
quested of the mayor to be sent to jail; but 
made no explanation for so singular a request. 
The mayor stated to him that it would be diff. 
cult at that time to find the proper officer to 
commit him, ‘but that if he would proceed to the 
jail, he did not doubt that he would obtain ad. 
mission, and that if he [did not, either of the 
watchmen, on application, would confine him in 
the watch house until morning. With this in. 
struction the man proceeded to the jail, awoke 
Mr. Megowan, the jailer, and was admitted and 
confined. Early on Sunday morning, an inqui 
was made to learn the cause of such extraord 
nary conduct, when it was ascertained that the 
negro belonged to Mr. Samuel Patterson, resit 
ing a few miles from the city, and that on_ the 
evening previous, in a fit of rage he had strue 
at his wife with an axe, and inflicted a wound in 
the abdomen from which she soon after expire 


FREE PRODUCE. 

Joseru H. Beau has removed his store from 
41 Fulton street, where he formerly kept, t 
376 Pearl street, New York, where he inten¢ 
to keep a general asso ‘of goods the pri 
duct of free labor; including Groceries, Dry 
Goods, Cotton Cloths, Shirting, and Paper m 
of linen rags, which he will sell, wholesale a1 
retail, upon the best terms he can afford. 
_ This establishment will probably be the mo 
€xtensive of any of the kind in the United States 
and the diligence, punctuality, and industry « 
the proprietor, who has engaged in the busine 
from principle, will give. satisfaction to_all wi 
have dealings with him, We hope this ste 
will be extensively patronized. 
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